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NOTES  FOR  INSTRUCTORS. 


These  lessons  have  been  arranged  for  use  in  division  normal  institutes  to  instruct 
teachers  in  a  few  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  improving  the  school  grounds  with 
student  labor.  Considerable  time  and  study  should  be  given  the  lessons  by  the  instructor 
in  order  that-accurate  data  relative  to  local  conditions  may  be  available. 

METHOD  OF  PRESENTATION. 

The  following  method  of  presentation  has  been  used  at  several  division  normal 
institutes  by  different  instructors  with  excellent  results. 

The  general  outline  of  the  lessons  included  in  the  course,  the  written  work  to  be 
required,  and  the  field  work,  are  explained  to  teachers  during  the  first  recitation  period. 
Lessons  are  taken  up  one  each  day  in  the  order  they  come  in  the  list.  To  enable 
teachers  to  prepare  their  work,  the  outlined  lesson  is  made  clear  to  them  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  recitation.  This  enables  them  to  prepare  the  lessons  and  to  discuss  the 
subject  among  themselves  without  any  loss  of  time  through  misguided  efforts.  A  few 
minutes  at  the  beginning  of  each  recitation  period  should  be  used  for  reviewing  the  main 
points  of  the  lesson  of  the  previous  day.  The  instructor  should  have  all  board  work  copied 
on  the  hyloplates  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  recitation  period.  The  recitation  should 
be  an  open  discussion  of  the  lesson  for  that  day.  This  discussion  usually  takes  the  form 
of  a  teacher  reading  a  statement  given  in  the  outline,  and  giving  the  reason  for  the 
statement.  The  entire  recitation  can  profitably  be  conducted  in  this  manner.  Each 
recitation  must  close  in  time  to  allow  a  few  minutes  for  answering  questions.  These 
questions  should  be  asked  the  instructor  by  teachers  and  should  apply  only  to  the  lesson 
for  the  day.  All  notebooks  should  be  neatly  kept.  They  should  be  considered  in  giving 
the  final  rating,  as  they  will  be  valuable  for  reference  during  the  school  year.  Bulletin 
No.  31,  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Revised,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher, 
as  an  aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  different  lessons  by  the  instructor  and  the  teachers. 
Bulletin  No.  37,  School  Buildings  and  Grounds,  should  also  be  available  for  reference. 

The  plan  outlined  for  giving  the  work  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  work 
will  be  handled  entirely  from  the  notes  given  in  the  outline.  A  great  saving  of  time  is 
secured  by  having  the  lessons  gotten  out  in  this  form  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
each  teacher  with  a  copy. 

^  THE  COURSE. 

The  work  outlined  herein  is  suitable  for  teachers  in  any  of  the  public  schools. 
Classes  must  be  small  and  must  be  in  daily  session  for  a  double  period.  The  best 
"V  results  can  be  secured  by  assigning  to  this  class  only  teachers  who  will  have  actual 
^  charge  of  this  line  of  work  during  the  year.  It  is  not  a  cultural  course;  and  to  enroll 
other  teachers  will  place  additional  responsibility  upon  the  instructor  and  leave  less  time 
to  be  devoted  to  individual  teachers  who  need  all  the  aid  available. 

It  is  expected  that  as  many  principals  and  primary  teachers  as  will  plan  and  carry 
out  this  work  will  be  enrolled  in  the  school-ground  improvement  course,  for  the  lessons 
are  so  arranged  as  to  take  up  and  discuss  many  of  the  different  problems  that  are  to 
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be  encountered  in  different  types  of  schools.  Lessons  should  be  studied  in  the  order 
given  in  this  outline. 

The  lessons  as  prepared  are  as  follows: 

Lesson  1. — Planning  the  work. 

Lesson  2. — Buildings. 

Lesson  3. — Fences. 

Lesson  4. — Walks  and  drainage. 

Lesson  5. — The  lawn. 

Lesson  6. — Trees. 

Lesson  7. — Hedges. 

Lesson  8. — Flowers  and  shrubs. 

Lesson  9. — Water  supply. 

Lesson  10. — Accessory  buildings. 

Lesson  11. — The  playground. 

Lesson  12. — Care  of  the  buildings  and  grounds. 

Lesson  13. — Arbor  Day  as  a  means  of  encouraging  the  betterment  of  .home 
surroundings. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  classroom  lessons  a  certain  amount  of  written  work  is 
required  of  all  teachers  enrolled  in  this  course.  It  is  believed  that  if  the  following 
written  work  is  accurately  done,  corrected  by  the  instructor,  and  returned,  the  garden 
lessons  will  be  made  more  applicable  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  teacher. 


WRITTEN'  WORK. 

[Draw  to  scale.] 

1.  Draw  a  plan  of  your  school  premises  as  they  are  at  present.  This  plan  should 
show  the  location  of  all  buildings,  the  garden,  paths  and  walks,  well,  trees,  hedges,  lawn, 
and  playground. 

2.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  temporary  sanitary  closet  with  the  pit  system.  Draw  a 
working  plan  for  its  construction. 

3.  Draw  a  plan  of  your  school  premises,  indicating  all  improvements  you  wish  to 
make. 

4.  Make  a  sketch  of  a  section  of  a  woven-wire  fence.  Draw  a  working  plan  for  the 
construction  of  the  necessary  forms  for  making  concrete  posts. 


FIELD  WORK. 


Along  with  the  classroom  lessons  and  the  written  work,  a  certain  amount  of  outside 
or  field  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  class  work  complete  and  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  teachers  clearly  understand  the  instructions  pertaining  to  the  field 
work  prescribed  in  the  course. 

The  following  field  work  should  be  performed  by  the  class : 

1.  Properly  construct  a  4-meter  section  of  a  walk,  1  meter  wide. 

2.  Make  24  square  meters  of  properly  prepared  lawn. 

3.  Properly  plan  and  construct  a  protection  from  storms  for  two  trees. 

4.  Secure  cuttings  and  set  out  4  meters  of  hedge  of  either  violet  or  gumamela. 

5.  Make  the  necessary  forms  for  making  two  or  three  reenforced-concrete  posts  at 
one  time.  Make  three  posts.  Construct  8  meters  of  a  standard  woven-wire  fence,  using 
these  posts. 
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The  outside  work  should  be  begun  the  first  week  and  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
third  week.  This  is  essential,  as  this  work  should  serve  as  a  model  for  the  entire  normal 
institute.  Whenever  the  recitation  hour  comes  at  such  a  time  that  it  is  too  disagreeable 
to  work  outside,  teachers  should  arrange  to  do  the  work  late  in  the  afternoon  or  on 
Saturday.  Field  work  during  the  recitation  hour  is  usually  not  advisable  unless  it  is 
the  first  or  last  recitation  for  the  day.  The  necessary  physical  exertion  in  properly 
performing  the  tasks  so  soils  the  clothes  that  the  teacher’s  presence  in  other  classes 
immediately  following  is  not  desirable  because  of  his  overheated  condition  and  soiled 
clothes. 

An  ample  supply  of  all  materials  for  the  field  work  should  be  available  on  the 
opening  day  to  insure  doing  the  field  work  promptly.  The  following  materials  will 
be  needed  for  the  ordinary  provincial  normal  institute  with  one  class  (25  teachers) 
taking  this  course: 

1.  An  ample  supply  of  scratch  paper. 

2.  An  ample  supply  of  Catalan  paper  for  the  drawings  and  plans  required. 

3.  Such  garden  tools  as  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  lawn  and 
hedges. 

4.  The  carpenter’s  tools  needed  to  construct  the  forms  for  the  concrete  posts. 

5.  Ten  meters  of  standard  woven-wire  fencing. 

6.  Twenty  meters  of  barbed  wire. 

7.  One  cubic  meter  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone  for  the  walk  and  the  concrete  posts. 

8.  One  cubic  meter  of  sand  for  the  walk  and  concrete  posts. 

9.  Sufficient  lumber  to  make  the  forms  for  the  posts  and  the  tree  frames. 

10.  Sufficient  concrete  and  reenforcing  iron  to  make  the  concrete  posts. 

11.  The  nails,  wire,  and  other  small  articles  needed. 

12.  The  young  trees  and  cuttings  of  the  violet  and  gumamela  needed. 

13.  A  small  tract  of  land  for  the  field  work. 

LESSON  MATERIAL. 

The  good  derived  from  these  lessons  by  the  teacher  will  depend  to  no  small  extent 
upon  the  ability  of  the  instructor  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has  planned  the 
lessons.  As  an  aid,  the  following  suggestions  as  to  sources  of  material  are  offered : 
Lesson  No.  1: 

The  Philippine  Craftsman,  Vol.  II,  No.  7. 

Bulletin  No.  31,  School  and  Home  Gardening,  Revised. 

Bulletin  No.  37,  School  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Lesson  No.  2 : 

Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Education. 

A  copy  of  the  Gabaldon  Act. 

List  of  Gabaldon  Buildings  in  the  province. 

General  Instructions  No.  22,  s.  1916.  Circular  No.  98,  series  1911. 

Lesson  No.  3 : 

Copy  of  the  plans  and  specifications  for  permanent  fences.  (Bureau  of 
Education.) 

Pieces  of  madre  de  cacao  and  tagumbao  (casla,  tuba). 

Lesson  No.  4: 

A  cross  section  of  a  walk  drawn  on  the  hyloplate. 

Plan  of  school  grounds,  showing  the  necessary  walks. 
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Lesson  No.  5: 

Samples  of  Bermuda  grass. 

A  lawn  mower. 

Lesson  No.  6: 

A  copy  of  memorandum,  dated  Aug.  11,  1916,  Arbor-Day  notes  from  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  which  was  sent  to  all  division  offices  by  the  Director 
of  Education. 

List  of  six  desirable  shade  trees. 

Three  approved  blue  prints  for  improving  school  grounds. 

Lesson  No.  7 : 

A  gumamela  cutting. 

A  violet  cutting. 

Lesson  No.  8 : 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Plants  Cultivated  in  the  City  Nursery,  City  of 
Manila. 

Bulletin  No.  32,  Plant  Propagation  in  the  Tropics,  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Manila. 

List  of  six  desirable  flowers. 

List  of  six  desirable  shrubs. 

List  of  three  desirable  vines. 

Lesson  No.  9: 

A  drawing  of  a  pump. 

A  drawing  of  a  well. 

Lesson  No.  10: 

Bulletin  No.  10,  series  1913,  Philippine  Habitations,  Bureau  of  Health. 

A  sanitary  stool  for  the  pail  system. 

Lesson  No.  11: 

Diagram  of  a  playground,  showing  places  for  all  games. 

Models  of  apparatus  needed  for  the  playground. 

Bulletin  No.  40,  series  1913,  Athletic  Handbook,  Revised. 

Lesson  No.  12: 

A  model  plan  for  assigning  the  different  classes  of  a  four-grade  school  to  the 
care  of  the  school  buildings  and  grounds.  (Placed  on  the  hyloplate.) 

Lesson  No.  13: 

A  model  program  for  an  Arbor-Day  exercise. 

.  A  copy  of  the  last  Arbor-Day  Proclamation  of  the  Governor  General. 
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FIELD  WORK  ASSIGNED  THE  TEACHER. 


LESSON  No.  1. 


Part  I. 

SECURING  THE  SITE. 

1.  The  land  should  be  level. 

2.  The  land  should  be  high  enough  to  drain  well. 

3.  The  soil  should  be  fertile. 

4.  The  grounds  should  adjoin  a  road  or  street. 

5.  The  site  should  contain  one  hectare  or  more  and  adjoin  a  road  or  street. 

6.  The  site  should  not  be  near  the  market. 

7.  The  school  site  may  be  donated  or  purchased. 

8.  It  is  better  to  purchase  a  good  site  than  to  accept  the  donation  of  a  poor  one. 

Part  II. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  The  lawn,  playground,  and  garden  are  the  three  parts  of  the  school  grounds. 

2.  Draw  a  plan  of  your  school  grounds,  showing  the  exact  location  of  each  of  these 
parts. 

3.  Follow  this  plan  after  it  is  approved  by  the  division  superintendent. 

4.  A  separate  plan,  showing  the  intended  improvements  for  each  section,  should  be 
made. 

5.  Indicate  on  the  plan  the  proper  location  of  the  buildings,  lawns  and  walks. 

6.  Keep  a  copy  of  the  approved  plan  in  the  school  register,  and  follow  it  closely 
during  the  year.  Post  the  plan  on  the  bulletin  board. 

7.  If  there  is  at  present  an  improved  plan,  use  it.  Do  not  devise  another. 

8.  Read  sections  on  ground  improvements  in  Bulletins  Nos.  31  and  37. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussion. 
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LESSON  NOTES. 
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LESSON  No.  2. 


Part.  I. 

PERMANENT  BUILDINGS. 

1.  Permanent  buildings  should  be  constructed  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  All  such  buildings  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  pupils. 

3.  The  buildings  must  face  the  street. 

4.  Buildings  with  one  to  three  rooms  should  be  from  15  to  20  meters  from  the 
street,  and  buildings  of  larger  size  should  be  from  20  to  30  meters  from  the  street. 

5.  Study  the  diagrams  in  Bulletins  Nos.  31  and  37  for  the  proper  location  of 
permanent  buildings. 

6.  How  may  Insular  money  be  secured  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  permanent 
school  buildings? 

7.  What  is  the  Gabaldon  Act?  Of  what  benefit  was  it  to  the  people? 

8.  Permanent  school  buildings  are  needed  in  every  civilized  community. 

Part  II. 

TEMPORARY  BUILDINGS. 

1.  Temporary  buildings  should  be  properly  located. 

2.  All  temporary  buildings  should  be  well  built. 

3.  The  floor  should  be  off  the  ground. 

4.  Good  material  should  be  used  in  the  framework. 

5.  Private  houses  do  not  make  good  school  buildings. 

6.  Churches  and  chapels  should  not  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

7.  Houses  with  families  using  a  part  of  the  building  should  not  be  used. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussion. 

146761 - 3 
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LESSON  No.  3. 


Part  I. 

PERMANENT  FENCES. 

1.  Permanent  school  sites  should  be  inclosed  with  permanent  fences  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  A  great  many  disappointments  will  be  encountered  in  making  ground  improve¬ 
ments  unless  the  grounds  are  permanently  fenced. 

3.  The  standard  fence  is  constructed  of  woven  wire  with  concrete  or  hardwood 
posts. 

4.  A  strand  of  barbed  wire  may  be  placed  near  the  top  of  the  posts  as  a  further 
protection  against  animals. 

5.  The  larger  pupils  can  make  the  reenforced-concrete  posts. 

6.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  a  wire  fence  is  well  stretched. 

7.  Standard  plans  and  specifications  for  permanent  fences  are  issued  by  the  General 
Office. 

8.  Estimate  the  cost  of  constructing  such  a  fence  at  one  school. 

Part  II. 

TEMPORARY  FENCES. 

1.  The  fencing  of  school  grounds  with  temporary  fences  is  expensive. 

2.  Temporary  fences  are  never  entirely  animal  proof. 

3.  A  good  shrub  fence  will  keep  out  large  animals. 

4.  It  is  not  often  desirable  to  fence  the  entire  school  grounds  with  a  bamboo  fence 
although  such  a  fence  is  often  necessary  for  the  vegetable  garden. 

5.  Madre  de  cacao  and  tagumbao  (casla,  tuba)  may  be  used  for  shrub  fences. 

6.  Temporary  fences  are  for  temporary  use  and  should  be  replaced  with  permanent 
fences. 

7.  All  temporary  fences  should  be  well  built. 

8.  Temporary  fences  should  be  attractive  in  appearance. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussion. 
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LESSON  NOTES. 
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LESSON  No.  4. 


Part  I. 

WALKS. 

1.  Have  walks  only  where  they  are  needed. 

2.  Do  not  have  too  many  walks. 

3.  Walks  are  not  for  decoration. 

4.  As  a  general  rule,  the  walks  should  be  straight,  not  curved. 

5.  Do  not  have  high  walks  and  deep  ditches. 

6.  Eight  centimeters  of  gravel  mixed  with  sand  makes  a  good  walk  if  graded  so 
that  it  will  drain. 

7.  The  main  walk  leading  to  the  entrance  should  be  3  meters  'wide. 

8.  Grass  and  weeds  must  not  be  permitted  to  grow  in  the  walks. 

9.  Read  the  article  “School-Ground  Improvements,”  page  469,  Vol.  II,  The  Philip¬ 
pine  Craftsman. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussion. 

Part  II. 

Plan  showing  the  necessary  paths  for  the  different  sections  of  a  well-improved  school 
ground. 
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LESSON  No.  5. 


Part  I. 

THE  LAWN. 

1.  Every  school  should  have  a  lawn. 

2.  A  lawn  should  surround  the  schoolhouse. 

3.  All  pupils  should  have  equal  responsibility  in  the  care  of  the  lawn. 

4.  Do  not  spoil  the  lawn  with  too  many  paths. 

5.  Do  not  put  flower  beds  on  the  lawn. 

6.  A  good  lawn  can  be  obtained  only  by  proper  care. 

7.  A  lawn  mower  is  needed  to  keep  the  grass  cut. 

Part  II. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN. 

1.  Plow  the  school  yard  several  times. 

2.  Fill  in  the  low  places  and  level  down  all  elevations. 

3.  Grade  the  ground  so  that  the  water  will  flow  from  the  schoolhouse  and  drain  from 
the  school  ground  without  the  use  of  ditches. 

4.  When  the  grading  is  finished,  the  walks  should  be  laid  out  and  constructed. 

5.  The  land  for  the  lawn  should  be  leveled  and  the  top  soil  made  loose  and  fine  by  the 
use  of  rakes  and  hoes  before  the  grass  is  planted. 

6.  Bermuda  grass  broken  into  pieces  about  15  centimeters  long  should  be  secured. 

7.  The  pieces  should  be  planted  half  in  the  ground,  2  to  4  centimeters  apart,  in  rows 
10  centimeters  apart. 

8.  A  lawn  should  be  watered  every  day  for  four  or  five  days. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussion. 
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LESSON  NOTES. 
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LESSON  No.  6 


Part  I. 

TREES. 

1.  Plant  a  few  shade  trees  on  the  school  grounds. 

2.  Shade  trees  may  be  set  on  the  boundary  line  of  the  playground. 

3.  Do  not  plant  the  trees  too  close  together. 

4.  All  shade  trees  should  be  properly  set  out. 

5.  Do  not  plant  shade  trees  too  near  the  garden. 

6.  Protect  all  trees  from  animals. 

7.  Celebrate  Arbor  Day  in  your  school. 

8.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  plant  trees  at  home. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussions. 

Part  II. 

Diagram  of  a  standard  school  site,  showing  the  proper  planting  of  trees,  flowers,  and 
shrubs. 
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LESSON  NOTES. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  THE  GROUNDS  AT  THE  TEACHER’S  SCHOOL,  SHOWING 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 
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LESSON  No.  7. 


Part  I. 

HEDGES. 

1.  Suitable  hedges  improve  the  general  appearance  of  the  school  grounds. 

2.  Gumamela  makes  a  good  hedge. 

3.  Violets  makes  a  good  hedge. 

4.  Both  the  gumamela  and  violets  are  grown  from  cuttings. 

5.  A  hedge  may  be  planted  around  the  building,  one  half  of  a  meter  from  the  wall. 

6.  All  hedges  should  be  well  trimmed. 

7.  The  gumamela  makes  an  excellent  hedge  one  meter  high. 

8.  Violets  make  an  excellent  hedge  less  than  one  meter  high. 

Part  II. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  HEDGE. 

1.  The  exact  location  of  the  hedge  should  be  indicated. 

2.  A  strip  of  ground  20  centimeters  wide  should  be  prepared  to  a  depth  of  30  cen¬ 
timeters. 

3.  This  soil  should  be  fertilized. 

4.  Properly  prepared  cuttings  of  gumamela  20  centimeters  long  should  be  secured 
and  planted  three  fourths  in  the  ground,  large  end  down. 

5.  Keep  the  young  cuttings  moist,  but  not  wet. 

6.  The  cuttings  should  be  mulched  with  straw,  so  that  the  moisture  will  be  retained. 

7.  Usually  a  percentage  of  the  cuttings  will  grow  if  planted  directly  where  wanted, 
without  transplanting. 

8.  The  cuttings  may  be  started  in  a  sand  tray  and  later  transplanted. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussion. 
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PLANTS  SUITABLE  FOR  HEDGES. 
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LESSON  No.  8. 


Part  I. 

FLOWERS  AND  SHRUBS. 

1.  A  limited  number  of  flowering  shrubs  beautify  the  school  yard. 

2.  All  plants  and  shrubs  should  be  grouped  and  not  planted  singly. 

3.  The  flower  groups  should  be  along  the  fences  or  near  the  school  building. 

4.  Do  not  plant  annuals  except  in  -pots  or  special  beds. 

5.  A  certain  number  of  potted  flowers  should  be  used  in  the  classrooms. 

6.  Orchids,  ferns,  and  air  plants,  when  obtainable  may,  be  hung  in  or  near  the 
building. 

7.  Ornamental  shrubs  and  vines  are  often  preferable  to  other  flowers. 

8.  Vines  growing  on  screens  give  accessory  buildings  a  pleasing  appearance. 

9.  “Papua,”  “platito,”  and  “San  Francisco”  make  excellent  plants  for  groups. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussion. 

Part  II. 

Diagram  of  school  ground,  indicating  where  the  different  shrubs  and  plants  may  be 
planted  in  groups. 
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LIST  OF  LOCAL  FLOWERS  SUITABLE  FOR  (1)  SCHOOL  GROUNDS,  (2)  HOMES  ( 
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DIAGRAM  OF  THE  TEACHER’S  SCHOOL  GROUNDS,  SHOWING  WHERE  CERTAIN 
FLOWERS  OR  SHRUBS  SHOULD  BE  PLANTED. 
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LESSON  No.  9. 


Part  I. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

1.  Water  should  be  available  at  the  school. 

2.  A  well  is  needed  to  secure  water  for  the  shrubs,  lawn,  and  garden  plants. 

3.  The  well  should  be  equipped  with  a  pump. 

4.  Rain  water,  boiled  water,  or  artesian-well  water  should  be  used  for  drinking. 

5.  Do  not  permit  the  boys  to  drink  unboiled  water  from  shallow  wells. 

6.  Do  not  permit  water  to  stand  on  or  near  the  school  premises. 

7.  Precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  insanitary  conditions  about  the  well. 

8.  Pupils  should  not  play  with  the  water  at  the  well. 

9.  Water  tanks  should  be  placed  to  the  rear  of  the  school  building. 

Part  II. 

WATER  FOR  THE  PLANTS. 

1.  Often  water  may  be  secured  from  private  wells  near  the  school. 

2.  If  there  is  an  artesian  well  on  or  near  the  school  premises,  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  securing  the  overflow  for  use  in  the  garden. 

3.  A  well  should  be  made  if  there  is  no  water  near  the  school. 

4.  If  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  not  available  and  cannot  be  procured,  do  not 
attempt  many  improvements  needing  water. 

5.  Do  not  flood  the  lawn.  Apply  the  water  by  hand  methods. 

6.  Apply  the  water  in  the  evening. 

7.  Do  not  use  too  much  water. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussion. 
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LESSON  No.  10. 


Part  I. 

ACCESSORY  BUILDINGS. 

1.  A  definite  location  should  be  given  the  accessory  buildings,  when  the  school 
grounds  are  first  planned. 

2.  The  accessory  buildings  of  the  school  grounds  are  closets,  shop  building,  and 
domestic  science  building. 

3.  The  general  shape  of  the  school  land  and  its  location  in  respect  to  surrounding 
property  regulate,  to  some  extent,  the  proper  location  of  these  buildings. 

4.  These  buildings  are  parts  of  a  well-improved  school  plant. 

5.  The  location  of  all  buildings  should  be  made  with  due  reference  to  general 
appearance  and  to  future  expansion. 

6.  The  shop  and  domestic  science  buildings  should  balance  in  general  appearance 
and  arrangement. 

7.  The  closet  should  be  accessible,  yet  not  prominent. 

8.  Closets  for  each  sex  should  be  constructed  not  less  than  10  meters  apart. 

Part  II. 

THE  CLOSETS. 

1.  Closets  are  the  most  important  of  all  accessory  buildings. 

2.  Closets  should  be  in  use  at  every  school. 

3.  It  is  believed  that  temporary  buildings  with  the  pit  system  are  fairly  adequate 
for  rural  communities. 

4.  Lime  and  dry  sand  should  be  available  for  the  closets. 

5.  A  responsible  teacher  should  enforce  sanitary  precautions. 

6.  Shop  pupils  might  construct  a  closet  as  practical  school  work. 

7.  Definite  lessons  should  be  given  to  both  boys  and  girls  relative  to  the  proper  use 
of  sanitary  closets. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussion. 
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DIAGRAM  OF  THE  TEACHER’S  SCHOOL  GROUNDS,  SHOWING  PROPER  LOCATION  OF 
SHOP,  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  BUILDING,  AND  CLOSETS. 


LESSON  No.  11. 


Part  I. 

THE  PLAYGROUND. 

1.  The  playground  is  an  essential  part  of  the  school  premises. 

2.  The  entire  school  should  care  for  it,  as  a  school  duty. 

3.  Secure  all  necessary  appliances  and  equipment  for  group  games. 

4.  Make  baseball  and  indoor-baseball  diamonds. 

5.  Designate  portions  of  the  playground  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  smaller  boys 
and  girls. 

6.  Facilities  for  every  school  pupil  rather  than  special  arrangements  for  specialized 
athletic  activities  should  be  sought. 

7.  Interest  the  people  in  the  school  playground. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussions. 

Part  II. 

One  of  the  features  of  a  well-arranged  playground. 
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LESSON  No.  12. 


Part  I. 

CARE  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

1.  The  principal  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  general  care  of  the  school  building. 

2.  Each  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  and  general  appearance  of  his  or 
her  individual  classroom. 

3.  Janitors  are  not  a  necessity  in  well-kept  school  buildings. 

4.  School  pupils  should  look  after  the  part  of  the  building  which  is  used  by  them  for 
school  purposes. 

5.  The  presence  of  a  janitor  should  not  relieve  the  pupils  and  teacher  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  general  appearance  of  the  classrooms. 

6.  Daily  inspections  should  be  made  of  the  different  classrooms. 

7.  The  school  furniture  should  be  properly  arranged. 

Part  II. 

CARE  OF  THE  GROUNDS. 

1.  The  principal  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  general  appearance  of  the  school 
grounds. 

2.  The  school  grounds  must  be  kept  clean. 

3.  Fences  must  be  kept  in  repair. 

4.  Each  class,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
care  of  a  certain  part  of  the  school  premises. 

5.  A  certain  amount  of  rivalry  should  be  developed  between  classes  in  this  work. 

6.  A  certain  amount  of  the  heaviest  labor  may  be  performed  by  the  janitor,  but 
individual  teachers  and  their  pupils  must  do  their  part  of  the  work. 

7.  Give  industrial  credit  for  this  work. 

See  page  47  for  additional  topics  for  discussions. 
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LESSON  No.  13. 


Part  I. 

ARBOR  BAY  AS  A  MEANS  OF  ENCOURAGING  THE  BETTERMENT 
OF  HOME  SURROUNDINGS. 

1.  Each  school  should  celebrate  Arbor  Day. 

2.  A  literary  program  should  be  arranged. 

3.  A  few  athletic  events  should  be  a  feature. 

4.  Two  or  three  trees  should  be  set  out  as  a  special  feature  of  this  day. 

5.  The  trees  may  be  planted  on  the  school  premises  or  on  some  other  public  ground. 

6.  The  observation  of  Arbor  Day  as  a  home  feature  should  be  encouraged. 

7.  Each  pupil  should  be  asked  to  plant  one  or  two  trees  at  home  and  see  that  they 
are  cared  for  throughout  the  year. 

8.  Do  not  plant  more  trees  than  will  be  cared  for. 

Part  II. 

THE  HOME  FEATURE  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 

1.  Encourage  the  people  to  adopt  Arbor  Day  as  a  time  for  the  general  improvement 
of  the  town. 

2.  Encourage  the  people  to  plant  trees  at  any  time.  Let  Arbor  Day  be  the  general 
day  for  observing  the  results  of  these  activities. 

3.  A  civic  improvement  society  might  be  organized,  with  Arbor  Day  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  extension  of  this  work  into  the  homes  as  its  main  features. 

4.  How  can  Arbor  Day  be  more  beneficial  to  the  people  of  your  town? 

5.  How  have  past  Arbor  Days  been  of  benefit  to  your  community? 

6.  Make  a  program  for  an  Arbor  Day. 
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LIST  OF  ADDITIONAL  TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION. 


The  following  list  is  suggestive  of  the  many  pertinent  topics  suitable  for  discussion, 
if  there  is  sufficient  time  to  include  work  other  than  the  regular  lesson. 

Lesson  No.  1. 

What  are  the  prerequisites  of  a  good  site? 

What  difficulties  are  often  encountered  in  securing  a  site? 

Lesson  No.  2. 

Enumerate  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  permanent  building. 

Why  should  temporary  buildings  be  well  constructed? 

Lesson  No.  3. 

How  may  a  wire  fence  be  made  more  ornamental? 

Compare  the  cost  of  different  types  of  fences. 

Lesson  No.  4. 

How  would  you  remove  the  grass  and  weeds  from  walks? 

Can  you  have  good  dry  walks  all  the  year? 

Lesson  No.  5. 

What  grasses  can  be  used  for  making  a  lawn? 

How  would  you  assign  pupils  for  lawn  work? 

Lesson  No.  6. 

Can  trees  be  used  to  mark  the  corners  of  a  school  site? 

What  trees  should  be  planted  at  home? 

Lesson  No.  7. 

How  old  should  cuttings  be  in  order  to  grow  well  ? 

How  would  you  keep  a  hedge  trimmed? 

Lesson  No.  8. 

Name  some  hardy  flowering  annuals. 

How  can  you  secure  flowers  and  shrubs? 

Lesson  No.  9. 

Do  cholera  and  typhoid  have  any  relation  to  the  water  supply? 

The  proper  use  of  a  pump. 

Lesson  No.  10. 

How  can  closets  be  made  fly  proof? 

The  proper  care  of  a  closet. 

Lesson  No.  11. 

Should  pupils  not  attending  school  use  the  playground? 

How  can  playground  equipment  be  secured? 

Lesson  No.  12. 

Are  the  pupils  responsible  for  cleanliness  of  classrooms? 

What  is  the  relation  between  cleanliness  and  order? 

Lesson  No.  13. 

Have  you  read  the  Arbor  Day  proclamation? 

Why  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  people? 
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